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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOIIN CHURCHMAN. 
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Many Friends from Philadelphia and other 
ts being here collected, we held a meeting on 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 13, 1861. 
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met again; but there seemed so great a cloud 

over the meeting, by reason of a raw careless 

spirit prevailing over the minds of the people, 

as though there was no God, notwithstanding 

his judgments are so conspicuous, especially in 

these parts of the country, that life did not arise 

in this meeting. About sunset this evening we 

heard that the Mohawk Indians had requested 

to have a fire made to dance round, which the 

Governor allowed, as he had the evening before to 

the Delawares, with both which we were very 

uneasy, as the tendency thereof was to make the 

Indians drunk ; but no endeavors of ours could 

prevent it. 

On Second day morning the Governor agreed 

to allow the Indian King to choose himself a 

clerk, which he did, and about one o’clock that 

;day the treaty was first opened in public, 
| when Teedyuscung was desired fully to inform, 


Fifth day which was low and dull, things ap-! with an open heart, wherein he apprehended the 
pearing very dark ; in the afternoon the Indians Indians had been defrauded by the Proprieta- 
with T'cedyuscung their King, or chief man, | ries, to which he answered that he would to- 


went to the Governor and signified the sincerity 
of their intentions to promote the good work of 
peace, when he delivered several strings and 
belts of wampum, in order to certify the full 
power and authority given to Teedyuscung for 
that purpose, who also desired that as things 


had heretofure been misunderstood or forgotten, : 


he might have the liberty to choose a clerk to 
take the minutes of the transactions at this treaty 
on behalf of the Indians, which was put off by 
the Governor at that time. 

Next morning Teedyuscung renewed the same 
request, but was again put by. ‘Then the In- 
dians began to be very uneasy from an apprehen- 
sion that come people from the Jersey side of the 
river were likely to rise, with a design to de- 
stroy them; but on going to converse with them, 


morrow ; but they must first clean up the blood, 
(as he expressed it) and bury the dead bodies. 
Next day being again met, the King said, “that 
according to his word, he had now met some oi 
the several nations to do what they could for 
_ settling peace; but now in the first place he had 
seen, and considered the black cloud that hung 
over the land, the blood and bodies of the peo- 
ple who had suffered,” and then said, “I have 
gathered up the stained leaves, the blood and 
; dead bodies, and looked round about when al] 
seemed terrible, that I could find no place to 
hide them, but looking up I saw the great and 
good Spirit above ; let us heartily join in prayer 
to him that he may give us power to bury all 
| these things out of our sight, that neither the 
| evil spirit, nor any wicked person, may ever be 


and giving them some pipes and tobacco, which | able to raise them, that we may love like breth- 
they were tuld was a present from Friends,they be- | ren, and the sun may shine clear upon us, tha: 
came more quiet, and seemingly pacified ; this, we, our wives, our young men and children may 
day and the next there was little business done. | rejoice in a lasting peace, that we may eat the 
On First day the twenty-fourth of the month, | fruits of the earth and they may do us good, so 
Friends held a public meeting in the treaty-booth | that we may enjoy peace in the day time, and at 
to pretty good satisfaction, to which a great num- | night lay down and sleep in it.’ Gave a belt 
ber of people came, two Friends having accepta- | of seventeen rows of wampam. 
ble service therein; in the afternoon Friends| By another belt he told the Governor, that he 
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took him by one hand, and the five nations of In- 
dians and their allies took him by the other, 
therefore, said he, let us all stand as one man, 
with one heart and one mind, and join in this 
good work of peace. When we intend to lift or 
remove a great weight we must be strong; if all 
do not exert themselves we can never do it; 
but if all heartily join, it is easy to remove it. 
Our forefathers did not proceed right when they 
met together; they looked at the earth and things 
present which will soon pass out of our sight; 
but did not look forward to the good of posteri- 
ty. et us set out right and do better than they 
did, that a peace may be settled which may last 
to our children. 

He next acquainted the Governor that one of 
the messengers who had gone on a late message 
to the Indians afar off, (meaning Moses Tatamy’s 
son} was shot on his return by one of our young 
men, and lay in a dangerous condition; and by 
a string of wampum insisted, that if he died, the 
other should be tried by our law and sufferdeath 
also; and that some of their people should 
be present, to be able to inform the other 
nations of Indians of the justice done. He also 


revived the ancient agreement, that if any of 
them should commit the like offence, the crim- 
inal should be delivered up to be tried accord- 
ing to our laws, and suffer death in the same 
manner. 

On Fourth day there was no public treaty, 


things seemed in much confusion and very dull; 
but Friends kept quiet ; the next day I found 
myself much indisposed and therefore thought 
it best to leave Easton before the treaty ended ; 
but before I left it Friends had a solemn oppor- 
tunity together, at which time I thought I saw 
that the working of the dark revengeful spirit, 
which opposed the measures of peace, was one 
reason why Friends were so baptized into distress 
and suffering, of which [ made some mention to 
Friends, and if they kept quiet the clouds as to 
them would somewhat break away; Daniel Stan- 
ton had a solemn time in supplication. After 
this meeting, taking leave of Friends I rode to 
Richland, and though my distemper increased 
and I was very ill, I pursued my journey the 
‘next day, and the day following reached Phila- 
delphia, where I was carefully attended through 
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to me the way to recover my strength, was to be 
faithful to every discovery of duty ; accordingly, 
in company with several other Friends appointed 
by the Yearly Meeting, I visited the several 
Monthly Meetings in that county, in some of 
which a good degree of the Divine presence 
being felt, was cause of thankfulness ; though at 
one of them we had some remarkable elose work, 
both in the time of worship and discipline. 

Returning to Philadelphia I perceived myself 
much recovered, spent five days there attending 
meetings as they came in course, and then went 
to Newtown Meeting in Chester County, which 
was small, there being an evident slackness of 
attending week day meetings ; from thence [| 
went to Uwchlan, to the marriage of William 
Trimble and Phebe Thomas, which was a good 
meeting, where I met my dear wife on her way 
to the Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia; and 
after attending a meeting at Merrion, we went 
into the city the next evening; our friends 
Thomas Gawthrop, Samuel Spavold, William 
Reckitt and others from Great Britain, also 
Thomas Nicholson from North Carolina, were at 
this Yearly Meeting, which was large and satis 
factory, holding from the seventeenth to the 
twenty-fourth of the Ninth month, 1757. 

Here I may note, that before I left home to 
attend the late Indian treaty at Easton, in my 
sleep I thought I was riding eastward in the 
twilight, and saw a light before me towards sun- 
rising which did not appear to be a common 
light, but soon observed the appearance of some. 
thing therein, whereat the beast that I rode was 
much affrighted and would have ran from it, 
which 1 knew would be in vain; for I took it to 
be an angel, whose motion was as swift as thought, 
so rather stopt and reined in my beast towaris 
it; it was encompassed with a brightness like a 
rainbow, with a large garment of the same color 
down to the feet; it rather seemed to move 
even along than to walk, and then stood still in 
the midst of many curious stacks of corn; it was 
of human form about seven feet high (as I 
thought,) and smiling on me, asked where 1 was 
going; I said towards yonder building, which 
I thought was an elegant one directly before me; 
it seemed to approve my way and vanished up- 
wards. Then I awakened, and had particularly 


a time of tedious and close affliction; my dear| to remember the complexion of this angelic ap 
wife coming to me in my illness was also taken) parition, which was not much different from one 
with the same disorder, so that we were not able to| of the Indians, clean washed from his grease and 
move homewards until the twenty-third of eighth} filth ; remembering my dream very fresh, when 
month, but through the goodness of kind Provi-| I had seen the Indians at the treaty, and had 
dence in supporting us, got to our own habitation heard some matters remarkably spoken by some 
the next day in the evening, where after about a/ particulars of them, I was made to believe it 
week’s stay, I set out again to attend the Meeting’ was not unreasonable to conclude, that the Lord 


for Sufferings in Philadelphia, and though very 
weak, got there after tarrying part of three days 
in town, went forward in order to attend the 
Monthly Meetings in Bucks County, of which 
I had a view while I lay sick, when it appeared 


was in them by his good spirit, and that all 
colors were equal to him, who gave life and being 
to all mankind; we should therefore be careful 
to examine deeper than the outward appearance, 
with a tender regard to station and education, if 
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we desire to be preserved from error in judg- ward distress, which perhaps may come in your 


ment. 

The following sentences being delivered in two 
of his public testimonies, were soon after com- 
mitted to writing by a Friend who was present, 
and appearing worthy to be further preserved are 
now communicated, viz :— 

In a First day meeting at east Nottingham the 
nineteenth of the Twelfth month, 1756, he ex- 
pressed nearly as follows : 


day, ye may find a place of safety and refuge.” 
All which with more to the like effect, was de- 
lived in great humility and brokenness. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RACHEL M. BALLARD. 


The subject of this notice, was the daughter 


“T felt my mind in this meeting remarkably | of Thomas and Sarah Ballard, (now Gauze.) 


drawn from outward observation, and was com- | She was of unusual loveliness. 


Disciplined in 


manded to center in deep and awful silence, where- | the school of affliction from her infancy, she was 
in there was such a flowing of good will to man- | early brought under the regulating, controlling 
kind, as is scarcely to be uttered by tongue ; but | influence of the principle of Divine grace, 
thus centering with diligent attention, I thought | which preserved her from an undue love of self, 
I felt a strong power of darkness and stupid igno- | and selfish gratifications, and led her to an 
rance, seemingly combined to make war against | habitual consideration of the comfort of others, 
this solemn attention of mind; yet after patient- | for the promotion of which, to the sacrifice of 


ly waiting some time, to my comfort I felt a 
secret victory, and the darkness vanished. Then 
a voice was uttered in me attended (I thought) 
with Divine authority thus, J wil/ bow the inhab- 
itants of the earth, particularly of this land, and 
I will make them fear and reverence me, either 
in mercy or in judgment ; hereupon a prospect 
immediately opened to my view of a day of ca- 
lamity and sore distress which was appproaching, 
and in which the careless and stupid professors, 
who are easy and not concerned to properly wor- 
ship and adore the Almighty, and have not labor- 
ed to witness their foundation to be laid on him 
the immoveable Rock, will be greatly surprised 
with fearfulness; and on the behalf of such a 
piercing cry and lamentation ran through me, 
thus, A/as for the day! Alas for the day! Woe 
isme! (several times repeated) and a voice which 
seemed to be connected with the foregoing said 
further, yet once more saith the Lord, I shake 
not the earth only but also heaven. Not only 
the situation of those that know not any place 
of safety or refuge, that which is outward and 
earthly, but also those who assume a higher 
place, and in their specious appearances and false 
pretences amongst men, do value themselves on 
their assumed goodness, and would fain be ac- 
counted of the highest rank, and even place them- 
selves among the saints, and are by some ac- 
counted as stars in the firmanent, yet in the day 
of my power wherein [ will shake the heavens 
and the earth, those stars shall fall to the ground. 

In the opening something within me was 
ready to say amen, so be it, O Lord Almighty, 
cut short thy work in the earth, in order that thou 
may’st put an end to sin, and finish transgres- 
sion, that thy fear and the knowledge of thee 
may cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea. 
Wherefore, my friends, the fervent desire of my 
soul is, that all present may with diligence labor 
to have your minds truly centered and humbled 
before God, to know a being fixed on that founda- 
tion which only standeth sure, that ina time of out- 


her own personal ease, much of her time was 
spent, inducing the remark from a near connec- 
tion—“ She has been a caretaker of us all.” 

Her countenance bore the impress of a sensi- 
tive, refined, cultivated mind, and chastened spir- 
it; her manners were retiring and unobtrusive, 
and while little was apparent in her deportment 
and conversation that was not consistent with the 
life of a Christian, in her own estimation she 
fell far short of that standard. She evinced a 
lively interest in the concerns of our religious 
Society, and when health permitted, diligently 
attended our meetings, and was an example in 
other respects worthy of imitation, which, with 
her nicely discriminating judgment, was sn earn- 
est of her future usefulness in the Church. 

Her love of the works of the Creator, displayed 
in the outward world, as well as in the world of 
mind, furnished her with much quiet enjoyment 
throughout her life. She loved to trace His 
hand in all, and to ascribe all goodness and power 
to Him. She disapproved the saying or writing 
of any thing which had even the appearance of 
tending to the exaltation of the creature. This 
testimony, concurrent with my own, leads to the 
withholding of much that might truthfully be 
recorded of her. The object of presenting this 
little portrait of her character, and of the closing 
scene, is to furnish another instance of the effi- 
cacy of the Principle, through submission to its 
operation and dictates. 

For several years a fatal disease had been un- 
dermining her constitution, causing her much 
intense suffering, which she was enabled to en- 
dure with remarkable meekness and patience, un- 
complainingly. 

Ardently attached to her relatives and friends, 
and being from her childhood a closely sympa- 
thizing friend to her widowed mother, and for 
the last five years her almost constant companion, 
she remarked a few weeks before her death, that 
if she could be restored to health, “ she would like 
to live to wait upon and take care of her, and the 
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rest of them, but as this was impossible, she felt 
it would be best for her to be taken, as she could 
be no other than a care,” adding “‘ and I am wil- 
ling to go.” She rapidly declined from about 
that time. The day before the solemn close, 
she observed to a friend, “It is hard to look 
upon all these dear faces for the last time, but I 
have found hard things to be made easy: I feel 


that all my sins are forgiven, and that my Hea-' 


venly Father is willing toreceive me. After 


giving appropriate advice to each of her brothers, | 


sister and other relatives and friends separately, 
and taking an affectionate leave of each one, 
she remarked—“ I do not want you to feel my re- 
moval an affliction ; and if I revive again, don’t 
let me see any gloomy faces, I don’t want this 
to be a gloomy house when I am gone.”’ Tenderly 
embracing her mother, she said to her, ‘“‘ mother, 
thee has thy comforter within.” 

To another, she said, “ I do want thee to know 
that there is a Superintending Providence, who 


is a tender Father, as well asa great Ruler; [| 


do not feel capable of giving you any advice, 
but that I do know,—it is my own experience.” 
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nington’s soon occasioned him to feel his own 
deficiency ; and, speaking earnestly upon this 
subject to Isaac, he offered him all the assistance 
in his power. He was acquainted with an emi. 
nent physician in London, named Paget; and 
Dr. Paget was a friend of John Milton. Mil. 
ton’s sight was entirely gone; and he usually 
employed a person, generally a gentleman's son, 
to read to him. This was the situation that Isaac 
, Pennington wished for Thomas Ellwood ; know- 
ing that Milton had access to the best works 
| Which were published, and that his comments 
/and remarks would be very useful in forming a 
young person’s taste. This was procured by the 
mediation of Dr. Paget, and Thomas, going up 
_to London, availed himself of it, by reading 
aloud to Milton certain hours every day. In 
order to support himself, he dismissed the ser- 
vant, and sold all the provision left in the house. 

Milton perceiving Thomas’s earnest desire to 
learn, gave him much encouragement and as- 
/Sistance, and taught him the proper pronuncia- 
|tion of his Latin words. He had a very quick 
| ear, and could tell by the tone whether his pu- 


To others, she said with earnestness, ‘‘do read ' pil understood what he was reading ; and if he 
more serious books, and avoid light reading, and | did not, would stop him and explain the difficult 
such a flood of talk. I have seen the folly of it passages. In this way Thomas went on for some 
so clearly—Oh stillness !—Silence! silence! | time, studying in the forenoon, and reading to 


how I love it—more and more.” 

She left directions with her sister to have her 
body simply and plainly attired, without super- 
fluity or unnecessary expense, wishing in all 
points to carry out our testimony to the simplici- 
ty of Truth. 

A short time before her sweet spirit was re- 


| Milton in the afternoon. But his health, pro 

, bably not yet fully established after his illness, 
| gave way, and he was obliged to leave town just 
as he was becoming sensible of some improve- 
‘ment. He went into the country, where he re- 
{mained some time and was very ill; but by 
; nursing and care, he recovered again. His fa- 


leased, she exclaimed—Can this be death?) ther sent him enough money to pay the ex- 
If so, it is without terror: you see I am not ter- | penses of his illness. 


rified.” Thus was death disarmed of its sting, 
and the yrave of its victory. 


THE STORY OF THOMAS ELLWOOD. 
(Coneluded frum page 63.) 

After his father and sisters went up to Lon- 
don, which they did when Thomas was about 
twenty-two years old,—leaving him at the old 
house with no one but the housekeeper,—he 
was taken with the small-pox, which he had 
very badly indeed. When the Friends heard of 
it, they sent a nurse to take care of him. Under 
her care he soon got better, but was not able to 
go out for a long time. Feeling very lonely, he 
commenced a course of reading in order to oc- 
eupy his mind until he could go out of the 
house ; but his sight being very weak from his 
late illness, he soon impaired it so much, that 
he was forced to give up his studies. No sooner 
was he able than be hastened to Isaac Penning- 
ton’s, and here he became more sensible of his 
want of gencral information than he had ever 
been before. 

The society Thomas met with at Isaac Pen- 


: to another, would start them off by them- 


As soon as he was well enough, he resumed 
his attendance on. Milton, who was very glad to 
receive him again. Searcely w:s he at his learn- 
ing again, before he, with many other Friends, 
was taken up on a pretended suspicion of being 
concerned in a plot against the government. 
They were kept in prison several months, but 
not under a very rigid treatment ; for they were 
often allowed to absent themselves for a day or 
two, giviug their words to be back at an ap- 
pointed time. 

This shows that, with all their prejudices 
against Friends, the officers of government 
placed dependence upon their words. Indeed, 
it often happened that a jailer, finding it incon- 
venient to accompany his prisoners from one 


selves ; merely requiring their promise that they 
would be at the place at the appointed time, if 
nothing prevented ; and to their honor be it said. 
this confidence, we have reason to think, was 
never abused. 

After Thomas Ellwood was discharged from 
prison, which he was without question or trial, 
he waited upon Milton again, but thought it 
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better not to recommence his reading until he 
saw Isaac Pennington. 

Isaac was in poor health, so that he was con- 
fined to his chamber; and being very anxious 
about his children, he asked Thomas if he would 
take charge of their education until another 
teacher could be procured. To this plan Thomas 
consented, being unwilling to refuse so small a 
favor to one who had so often stood his friend ; 
and he soon found he was improving himself as 
fast by teaching the children, as he could have 
done, even under Milton’s tuition. Isaac Pen- 
nington appearing to be well satisfied, Thomas 
continued with the family, as tutor to his child- 
reu, for seven years ; indeed, until he married. 

While at the Grange, his father came down 
to see the Penningtons, and he behaved very 
civilly to Thomas, inviting him to London, to 
see his sisters, who were both married and had 
settled there. Thomas accordingly went, and 
stayed a short time with them; but returned 
again to the Penningtons, who had their share 
of hardship. The family was entirely broken 
up at one time ;—Isaac in one prison,— Thomas 
in another, and the other members all scattered. 
When this persecution passed over, how happy 
dil they feel to meet in their own pleasant howe 
again—father, mother, children, and friends, all 
together once more. 

Gulielma Springett was a very lovely young 
woman ; and a great many persons who admired 
her, would have liked to marry her. But she 


refused one proposal of the kind after another, 

until some of them said, it must be because she | 
intended to marry Thomas Ellwood, who was al. ! 
ways there, and had every opportunity of pleading | 


his cause. Thomas admitted that he did admire | 
her very much indeed ; but he thought such a | 
marriage would not be agreeable to her mother, | 
and he felt bound in honor not to attempt to| 
create any other interest in her bosom, but that | 
which might be felt by a dear and gentle sister. | 
In sixteen hundred and sixty-five, a great | 
pestilence broke out in London. It was called | 
the Plague, and many thousands died of it. | 
All who had the means left the city ; and among 
the rest, John Milton, who wrote to Thomas | 
Ellwood to procure him a lodging in the country ; | 
which he did. After Milton was settled in his | 
new home, Thomas called on him; and before | 
he left, Milton gave him a manuscript to look | 
over, desiring his opinion. On returning it, | 
Thomas told him he admired it very much in- | 
deed. It was called “ Paradise Lost ;” and the | 
world has since confirmed Thomas’s judgment. 
In giving it back, he said pleasantly to its au- 
thor, “Thou hast said a great deal about Para- 
dise lost, canst thou not tell us something of | 
Paradise found 2” Milton paused, and did not 
answer him; but turned the conversation on 
another subject. Some months after Milton had 
gone back to London, Thomas happening tu be 
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in town, waited upon him ; and Milton, showing 
him the manuscript of “‘ Paradise Regained,” 
said pleasantly, “ This is owing to you; for you 
put it into my head by the question you asked, 
when at Chalfont. I had not thought of it be- 
fore.” 

Walter Ellwood, wishing to break the entail 
on his estate, was obliged to request hia son’s 
concurrence, as the place could not be sold with- 
out his consent. Thomas, happy to oblige his 
father, whenever he could do so without com- 
promising his religious principles, cheerfully 
acceded to his proposal ; though well aware that 
it would cut him off from all share or right in his 
father’s property. But his own exertions would 
supply him with all that was needful; and he 
had learned to forego superfluities. 

Thomas Ellwood had always regarded mar- 
riage as a divine institution, and he held it wrong 
to look upon it in any exclusive worldly point 
of view. When he first felt his affections drawn 
towards Mary Ellis, a young woman whom he 
had known for several years, and whom he 
married, he prayed for divine counsel and 
guidance in this important concern. On men- 
tioning the matter to her, he desired no answer 
until she, too, had waited upon the Lord for di- 
rection. On obtaining her consent, he informed 
his father, who appeared to be much pleased 
with the prospect, though Mary was a Friend. 
He offered to settle a sum of money on Thomas ; 
which, however, he neverdid. Onthe contrary, 
Thomas, who knew his father well, thought it 
necessary to have papers drawn up and signed 
the next day after the marriage, securing to his 
wife all the money and lands she had possessed, 
as well as the little he bad made, that he might 
not leave ber at the mercy of his father. 

And, now we are nearly done; for his after- 
history is but the common history of the other 
early Friends. Fines and imprisonments, im- 
prisonments and fines, were lavishly dealt out to 
them all. In Thomas’s case, these dark moments 
were illuminated by intervals of rare happiness 
at home, where his wife fully justificd his love 
and esteem. 

He wrote and published many works, suitable 
for the times, but mostly now become obsolete. 
Several of them were answers to the attacks 
which Friends received at all quarters from 
priests and others. He spake in meetings for 
worship but seldom, in meetings for d.scipline 
frequently. He lived to be eighty-two years old, 
when he was taken with palsy, which deprived 
him of the use of his limbs, but left his mind 
clear and unclouded. He bore the pains of 
sickness with patient resignation, and a short 
time before he departed, uttered the words, “ I 
am full of joy and peace. My soul is filled with 
joy.” 

It is no real cause of mourning for an infant 
to be taken away from the earth before its pu- 
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rity has been sullied; but it is glorious for the 
strong man, full of years, who has been tried 
and tempted, and resisted temptation, who has 
“fought the good fight,” who has “kept the 
faith,” to lay his head upon his dying pillow, 
saying, “‘ Henceforward there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day ; and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


(Continued from page 55.) 
THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 


In the two preceeding numbers, we have taken 
a rapid view of the main difference between the 
inorganic and organic world, and in the latter be- 
tween animals and plants. With the approach- 
ing spring, all nature assumes again its beautiful 
garb of verdure; and the multitudes of flowers 
exhale their sweet fragrance and gratify the eye 
by their variety of colors. Meadows and woods, 
fields and rocks, roadsides and banks, all begin 
to be covered with vegetable life; everywhere 
the seeds commence to germinate, the buds to 
expand and to appear in the rich colors of foli- 
age and blossoms. The regenerative power of 
nature manifests itself anew, and again bears tes- 
timony to the Wisdom which instituted the laws 
upon which the existence of every thing depends, 
and invites the gaze of the eye not dulled by in- 
difference. 

How manifold are the forms and size of the 
leaves alone! From the narrow needle-shaped 
leaves, of the pine and spruce, to the oval or 
round shield-like leaves of the water-shield, and 
pond-lily, and to the variously cut and lobed foli- 
age of the birdfoot, violet and hemp, how varied, 
how numerous must be the forms. Whether the 
leaves be simple or compound, entire or divided, 
there is always a beauty about them which an 
appreciative mind will readily discern. The del- 
icate or protruding nerves and veins, the glossy 
surface or the hairy or hoary covering, the uni- 
formity of color or the various colored or pellu- 
cid spots, the entire margin, or the variousl 
shaped coarse or fine teeth, the leaf-stalk or its 
absence, all these impart a certain characteristic 
beauty, which changes in each kind, and is ad- 
mirable in every individual. 

Another beauty may be observed in the prac- 
tical position of the leaves and in their number. 
The small almost seale-like leaves of the cedar, 


are affixed in four regular rows, and laid ed 


—— re 
alternate with each other. The dandelion bears 
its leaves in tufts all growing directly from the 
root ; the neat loose strife has them arranged in 
whorls of from three to six. These examples 
might be much extended, but we shall always 
find a singular harmony between the size, shape, 
position and color of the leaves and the whole 
plant. 

Let us look at the cedar; how insignificant 
are its leaves in size, and still this tree does not 
present an appearance of bareness, or as if its 
verdant garb had been stifled in its growth at 
the outset. How large, on the contrary, are the 
leaves of the may-apple, it might be supposed 
out of all proportion to the size of this low plant; 
still it is beautiful in appearance with its over- 
hanging two leaves, particularly if its single 
white flower is nodding from between the stalks, 
or its yellowish succulent berry has commenced 
to form. 

Is it necessary to draw attention to the beauty 
of the flowers? Flowers have from time im- 
memorial been favorites with the human race; 
the splendor of their color, the regularity of 
their shape, the manner of their position, the 
fragrance of their exhalations, have always been 
admired as belonging to the fairest works of na- 
ture, and numerous kinds growing wild in our 
meadows and forests, or being at home in war- 
mer and more genial climates, are cultivated now 
in gardens and green houses. Many are still 
growing there which deserve such a distinction, 
as well as those we now admire at howe; either 
the singular beauty, or the sweet fragrance of 
the whole plant or some part of it, would fully 
repay any trouble bestowed upon the cultiva- 
tion. 

It is the study of the beautiful then, which so 
amply repays the lover of plants. A peculiar 
interest is attached to every branch of the natu- 
ral sciences; but there is no other which touches 
the heart so tenderly, and while it pleases the 
eye, and gratifies the senses, improves the mind 
to such an extent, as does the study of bo- 
tany. 

A knowledge of botany is useful and daily be- 


y|comes more necessary in various walks of life. 


Aside from this, there is a never failing source 
of pleasure connected with it all the year round. 
The plant which we dry and preserve in paper, 
always remains a memorial of a few hours hap- 
pily spent in roaming through fields and forests, 
over hills and dales. We draw and paint after 
nature; a tiny herb, a splendid flower, and while 
we admire the regularity of all its parts, we are 





over each other like the shingles on a roof; the} pleased at the success of our portraying a noble 
pine bears the leaves scattered irregularly over | work of nature. We gather some seeds, or dig 
its branches, each one growing separate, or two, | a root and transplant it in our garden ; the seeds 
three or five together from a common sheath. will germinate, the root will sprout, the plant 
The leaves of the elder are formed of smaller grows, and we are rewarded by its beauty and its 
leaflets and are arranged opposite one another, fragrance; we can watch it daily, and if we be- 
while those of the walnut, similarly composed, stow some care upon it, we will find it varying, 
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improving under our hands and to become another a fly? With all your powers and opportunities, 
addition to the beauties of a flower garden. | what have you done for the good of others? You 
Nor is the pleasure all that is afforded by the should give as well as receive. We are Divine- 
study of botany. In searching for plants, it is ly taught that it is more blessed to give than to 
necesssary to walk about in the fields, through receive; and we should hold a man accursed in 
the woods, and over hills. The balmy atmos- this world just in proportion as he has capacities 
here filled with the aroma of flowers and leaves, ' and opportunities for usefulness, if he appropri- 
is inhaled and exerts a refreshing influence over ates those capacities and opportunities merely for 
the lungs, that breathe constantly the atmosphere his own private enjoyment. For if there be one 
of our cities, or still worse, that of a room. | truth taught in the New Testament more emphat- 
Where the warm air plays softly with the green ically than another, it is that moral indifference 
and silvery leaves, where the flowers are nodding to another man’s welfare is a sin and a crime. 
in the embrace of a gentle wind, there is a place It is not enough to say, “ 1 have not imbrued my 
for recreation. | hand in blood; I have not stricken down any- 
The exercise in open air, is productive of body; I have wronged nobody.” It is necessary 
health and preserves it; it kindles the bloom to be able to say these things in order to make a 
upon the young cheek and invigorates pallidness clean exhibit of life; but there is another re- 
and weakness. How refreshing is the rest after quisition which is indispensable to such an ex- 
a good march, when the towering trees give an hibit—namely, that a man shall positively act 
inviting shade and the green grass spreads a for other men. Moral indifference is culpable. 
velvety carpet. | The fact that we are stronger and better than our 
Only the lover of nature can appreciate the | fellow-men does not justify it. That fact makes 
beauties and the joys that are offered to all who it more guilty. We have no right to live entire- 
wish to partake of it; and to him who feels an ly for our own sake, and not at all for the sake of 
interest in the world of plants, that are able to others. ‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
gratify our senses, they are laid open to their | said the Master to the‘disciples. He made the 
widest extent, and bring as a natural cunsequence benefactions of which they were the recipients, 
the blessing of health, inspired, as it were, by the endowments which had been conferred upon 
the exhalations of an always regenerating life. | them, to be the measure of that which they were 
The effect of the different gases exhaled from to bestow upon others. Paul said, “I am a 
animal and vegetable organisms, is a most salu- | debtor to the Gentiles.” Why was he a debtor 
tary one upon the conditions of life in general. to the Gentiles? What did he owe them? 
The gas rejected by the one kind, is necessary | Well, it pleased God to give him such abundant 
for the sustenance of the other, and vice versa. revelations in spiritual truth and life, that he 
It is by this simple law, that the relative consti-' knew more than the wisest philosophers and 
tution of our atmosphere is not disturbed, and | priests of the Gentiles, and he felt himself to be 
consequently remains fitted for sustaining a, their debtor in the measure of his superiority to 
healthful life. It will be remembered that the | them. 
aquarium which, within a few years past, has at- ——_ «er —-~ 
tracted so much attention, is constructed upon 
the same principle. 
3d month, 1861. J. M. M. Suddenly [James Hargreaves] dropped upon 
his knees, and rolled on the stone floor at full 
length. He lay with his face toward the floor, 
and made lines and circles with the end of a 
If a man lives for his own selfish enjoyment, | burned stick. He rose, and went to the fire to 
it makes no difference that he wrongs no one. It | burn his stick. He took hold of his bristly hair 
is wicked for a man who is blessed of God with | with one hand, and rubbed his forehead and 
great intellectual power, and who is born to a| nose with the other and the blackened stick. 
station in which he can command his support | Then he sat upon a chair, and placed his head 
without labor, to shut himself up in a library, | between his hands, his elbows on his knees, and 
and be a student, and devour books for eighty | gazed intently on the floor. Then he sprang to 
years, even though he may never injure a fellow- | his feet, and replied to some feeble question of 
creature. To gormandize books is as wicked as | his wife (who had not risen since the day she 
to gormandize food. You have no-more right to| gave birth to a little stranger) by a loud assu- 
be a literary epicure than to be a physical epi-| rance that he had it; and, taking her in his 
cure. And if a man makes his only aim in life | sturdy arms, in the blankets, the baby in her 
scholarship, and lives merely for his own mental | arms, he lifted her out, and held her over the 
gratification, he is a criminal. If a man follows | black drawing on the floor. These he explained, 
art simply for his own pleasure, he cannot justi-|and she joined a small, hopeful, happy laugh 
fy himself by saying, “I never injured a fly.” | with his high-toned assurance that she should 
That is not the question. Did you ever benefit | never again tui] at the spinning wheel—that he 


THE SPINNING JENNY. 
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would never again “play,”and have his loom 


on the envelope does not contain the State, and fre. 


standing for want of weft. She asked some }quently the whole post mark is unintelligible, 


questions, which he answered, after seating her 
in the arm-chair, by laying her spinning wheel 
on its back, the horizontal spindle standing ver- 
tically, while he made the wheel revolve, and 
drew a roving of cotton from the spindle into an 
attenuated thread. “Our fortune is made when 
that is made,” he said, speaking of his drawings 
on the floor. “What will you call it?” asked his 
wife. “Call it? What an we callit after thysen, 
Jenny? They called thee ‘Spinning«Jenny’ afore 
I had thee, because thou beat every lass in Stane- 
hill Moore at the wheel. What if we call it 
Spinning Jenny ?”— Men who have risen. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 13, 1861. 





Owing to the continued illness of Wm. W. 
Moore, the publication of this paper has passed 
into the hands of T. Ellwood Zell, 439 Market 
St. Philad., to whom hereafter all communications 
should be addressed. The Editorial department 
remains under the care of the same Association 
of Friends, and the publisher and editors hope 
that they may continue to make it, what they 
trust it has hitherto been, an acceptable weekly 
visitor. 

The connection of T. E. Zell with the Intelli- 
gencer commences with the first No. of Vol. 18, 
(the present volume,) and as subscriptions are 
invariably payable in advance, subscribers will 
remit the amount at an early date, or make ar- 
rangements to send or bring it next Yearly Meet- 
ing week. 

snnasieniciilltcaiti 

The memorial concerning S. C. does not con- 
tain enough of interest and instruction for the 
space it would occupy. 

(illitinanninne 

Notice To SuBscRIBERS AND CORRESPON- 
DENTS.—We call the attention of subscribers 
and correspondents generally to the absolute ne- 
cessity of their adding the name of the town, 
county and State to their addresses, when send- 
ing letters to newspaper publishers. We fre- 
quently receive letters from persons wishing to 
subscribe for the paper, without either the town, 
county or State written on them ; and unless the 
envelope is preserved, it would bean impossibil- 
ity to know how to direct, and often the post mark 


We hope our correspondents will notice this. 
—_—_—_—— ee 


Marrtep, On the 13th of 3d mo. last, with the ap. 
probation of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, at the res. 
idence of John Haines, Mount Pleasant Farm, Glon. 
cester County, N. J., Jonatuan Crispin, of Salem Co, 
to Priscitta P. Haines, of the former place. 





, On the 28th inst., with the approbation of 
Philad. Monthly Meeting, Eomunn Wesster, to Re. 
BeccA N. SuepparpD, both of this city. 





, On the 14th of 3d mo. last, at the residence 
of Joseph A. Heston, with the approbation of 
Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. T. OcBporn ATKINSon, 
of Wrightstown, To Mary B. Heston, of Buckingham. 
all of Bucks County, Pa. 


—— +0 - 


Diep, In Newtown Township, Bucks County, Pa. on 
the 3d of 4th mo. last, after a long illness, MarGery,wife 
of Jacob Twining, aged 82 years, 2 months and 16 days, 
a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


——, In Germantown, on Fourth day, the 3d inst., 
MarGareT A., wife of Wm. W. Longstreth, in the 
60th year of her age ; a member and minister of Spruce 
Street Monthly Meeting. 





, At the residence of his mother, at Upper 
Greenwich, N. J., 3d mo. last, 23d, Naruan M. Haines, 
a very promising young man. 


——, In Richmond, Ind., on the 19th of 3d mo. last, 
Racuet M. Batarp, aged nearly 29 years. 


—_—__-~<er-_____—_ 


ADDRESS. 
(Concluded from page 53.) 


The first thing then, to be ascertained, is, do 
Friends as a body, see and feel the importance 
to ourselves and the world around us, of our re- 
ligious principles and testimonies, and of there 
being a succession of instruments among our 
descendants to uphold them? are they fully 
aware, that circumstanced as we now are, it is 
highly important for the best interests and con- 
tinuance of our religious Society, to have schools 
of the character referred to in this address ? and 
have they a concern, and are they willing to act 
liberally under this concern, for the establish- 
ment and encouragement of such schools? If 
these queries can be answered in the affirmative, 
the time has arrived when we can move forward 
with success; if not, then it is useless to make 
further effort at this time. 

In the management of such a school, after its 
establishment, but one source of serious difficulty 
is apprehended, and that is, an attempt to lay 
upon the children burdens, in the form of 
arbitrary prohibitions, restriction, and practices, 
not involving any Divine principle or command. 

If a disposition of this kind should be per- 
mitted to take the place of those important testi- 
monies of the Society, and that principle of 
Divine Love in the soul that breathes “ Glory to 
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FRIENDS’ 


(jod in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men,” all will be lost. This is the only 
ground for fear. It need not, however, be 
dreaded, if those engaged in the management of 
the Institution will humbly keep on the watch, 
and continually seek for Divine direction in all 
their movements in this important concern. 

[t is a great error to suppose, that there is no 
longer a need for the particular support of the 
religious testimonies that Friends have long been 
concerned to hold up to the world. We fully 
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The members of the Association belonging to 
each of the Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, and New York, and to any other Year- 
ly Meeting whose members shall subscribe the 
sum of ten thousand dollars or upwards, shall 
elect six Trustees or Managers, of each sex, the 
first election to be as soon as practicable after the 
sum of seventy-five thousand dollars is reliably 
subscribed, and the subsequent elections to be 
during the times of their respective Yearly Meet- 
ings, each year; the Trustees or Manayers thus 


believe, that since the first rise of the Society, i chosen to hold their office till others are elected ; 


there never has been a time when a greater ne- 
cessity existed than at present, for these import- 
ant principles and testimonies to be rightly under- 
stood, and spread among the people. 

The amount of influence for good, which would 
emanate from an Institution of learning, where 
sentiments like those we have endeavored to pre- 
sent in this address, are constantly and practical- 
ly sustained, we believe can scarcely be over 
estimated. 

The following synopsis of a plan for carrying 
the object into execution, is proposed for consid- 
eration, subject, of course, to any future modifi- 
cation that may be deemed proper by the ‘Trus- 
tees or Managers, when the Association is organ- 
ized. 

Financial.-—Individuals, either male or female, 
to subscribe, voluntarily, such sum as shall be 
deemed requisite, for the purchase of a farm, eree- 
tion of suitable buildings, procuring school fur- 
niture, philosophical and chemical apparatus, and 
for the purpose of a fund, the interest of which 
is to be used in educating young Friends for 
teachers. ‘Those who subscribe, to hold the 
amount of their subscription in shares, and the 


and if a vacancy occurs, such vacancy to be filled 
by the remaining Trustees or Managers, belong- 
ing tothe Yearly Meeting in which the vacancy 
exists. 

A meeting for the shareholders who are mem- 


' bers of a particular Yearly Meeting shall be held, 


annually, on a specified day during the week of 
the Yearly Meeting to which such shareholders 
belong ; and of any meeting, previous notice 
should be given to the shareholders. Mach 
shareholder to be entitled to one vote, and a ma- 
jority of the votes cast to elect or decide. 

Location—it will be for the Trustees or 
Managers to decide on the location for the school, 
but it appears desirable to have it in a rural dis- 
trict, and with a farm attached. 

Buildings.—\t is thought it might be best 
to erect a centre building, and two wings, 
one to accommodate about one hundred boys, and 
the other about one hundred girls. The Super- 
intendent’s family, library, meeting room, and 


' some of the recitation rooms, to be in the centre 


building; and also the dining rooms for the 


| children. 


Admission of Scholars.—Friends’ children 


shareholders to elect the Trustees or Managers! should, in all cases, have the preference in ad- 
of the school, all of which Trustees and Man- | mission to the school; but if the number of 
agers must be members of the Society of Friends. | scholars, who are Friends, should not be enrolled 
The shares to be twenty-five dollars each, five ; for the term by a specific period, others who are 
dollars a share to be paid when the Association | willing to conform to the regulations of the school 
is organized, and five dollars a share every six | may be admitted. The regulations should include 
months thereafter, till the whole sum is paid. The | simplicity of dress and address, and moderate ex- 


subscribers all to be members of the Association. 

The money subscribed and paid is to be con- 
sidered a contribution, inasmuch as no dividend, 
or return therefrom in any way other than from 
the general benefits of the institution, is contem- 
plated or to be expected. 

It is believed that one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars will be required to purchase the 
farm, erect the necessary buildings, and furnish 
them ready for occupation, and also for the pur- 
pose of a fund, the interest of which is to be used 
in educating young Friends for teachers to 
take charge of schools in Friends’ neighborhoods ; 
and when seventy-five thousand dollars is reliably 
subscribed, the Association shall organize, by 
electing Trustees or Managers, in the manner 
hereinafter prescribed, who shall proceed to carry 
out the contemplated object. 


penditure, so as to be practical examples of econ- 
omy and moderation, and thus have more ample 
resources with which to do good. Regulations 
of this kind, under the precious influence of love, 
could be maintained with great steadiness, and 
to the lasting benefit of those subjected to them. 
By principles in our constitution, truth is, in 
reality, more attractive than error ; virtue, than 
vice; a right principle, than a wrong one. Bat 
the reality, in either case, is seldom seen at first 
view; and this circumstance acts against the 
charms of virtue, and in favor of the allurements 
of falsehood and error, by making the former ap- 
pear less attractive, and the latter more delight- 
ful than they really are. What is needed then 
is, that experienced and religiously minded per- 
sons, who have studied the natures of youth, 
should show these subjects in their true light— 
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| tain employment. The gentleman heard what 
he had to say, looked over his letters hastily, 
and then handed them back to him, saying, 
“We have nothing for you to do, sir.” The 
young man felt his heart sink within him. He 
was ready to burst into tears. But there was 
no help for it, so he made his bow and retired, 
As he was passing in front of the building, there 
was a pin lying on the pavement. He stooped 
down, picked it up, and then stuck it carefully 
under the bosom of his coat. The gentleman 
with whom he had just been speaking was stand. 
ing at the window and saw what took place. In 
an instant the thought occurred to him that the 
young man who had such habits of carefulnes 
as to stop in such a moment of disappointment 
and pick up a pin would make a useful business 
man. He sent immediately and called him back. 
He gave him an humble situation in his estab. 
ment. From that he rose by degrees, till he be 
came the principal partner in the concern. 


499-2 —_—____ 


should lift the veil, and let the youthful mind 
see the hideousness and misery that lie concealed 
behind the enticing front of error and vice, licen- 
tiousness and extravagance ; while behind what 
may be regarded as the simple and uninviting 
veil of virtue, there are transcendant beauty and 
loveliness, and the adornings of plainness, sim- 
plicity, economy, gentleness, quietness, and meek- 
ness, and everything that tends to happiness in 
this life, and everlasting bliss in the world to 
come. Efforts to govern the young upon princi- 
ples like these, it is believed, could not fail to 
secure the blessings of Heaven, and therefore 
prove successful in securing cheerful obedience 
to every right and necessary regulation. 

Education of Teachers.—W hen young Friends, 
of either sex, feel inclined to become Teachers, 
but have not pecuniary means wherewith to 
educate themselves as thoroughly as desired, let 
them, under judicious regulations for admission, 
be taken into the Institution gratuitously for a 
time, on trial; and if found to possess qualities 
likely to fit them for Teachers, let them be fully 
educated, keeping a regular account of the ex- 
penses of each individual. After they shall have 
finished their course of instruction, let each one 
be informed of the amount due by him or her to 
the Institution, which, life, health, and all things 
permitting, would be expected to be returned in 
annual payments within a specified period, say 
ten years, but the debt not to be considered 
obligatory in case of inability, or for other good 
cause. 

This arrangement would enable many to fit 
themselves for usefulness who could not other- 
wise doso. It would, at the same time, preserve 
that feeling of independence and self-respect in 
the recipient, which is so essential to the true 
formation of character. Furthermore, the effort 
it would induce in sensitive and devoted minds, 
to make the return to the Institution, would tend 
to promote industry and economy ; and the money 
thus returned, would assist in a similar education 
of others. 

A part of the education of Teachers, should 
embrace the best modes of conducting and gov- 
erning schools, and the practical exercise of hear- 
ing the recitations of classes in presence of an 
experienced Teacher, in order to prepare them 
as far as possible for their subsequent duties. 

One great benefit of the Institution, would be 
the supply of competent and efficient Teachers, 
members of Society, for our neighborhood 
schools, where Friends’ children could then be 
safely and advantageously entrusted. 












































For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
RAMBLES WITH THE YOUNG. 


To the youthful readers of the Intelligencer! 
offer a few remarks with regard to some of the 
wonders revealed by the microscope in the lower 
orders of the vegetable kingdom. Let us sup. 
pose we are engaged in a rural walk, during the 
spring or summer season, and our rambles lead 
us to a clear and shallow stream running over 4 
pebbly or rocky bed. The first objects of inter. 
est that will probably attract our attention ar 
the little green tufts of a moss-like plaut, seen 
in the mass waving gracefully in the current. 
We remove a portion of it from the stones, and, 
although when taken from the water it presents 
but a shapeless mass, unattractive to the eye, yet 
by the aid of the microscope we find that, in 
stead of a mere tuft, as before presented, it be 
comes an object of peculiar interest, and is found 
to consist of a multitude of branches, which in 
their turn are furnished with branchlets, at once 
suggesting the idea of a beautiful tree in minia 
ture. 

By increasing the power of our lens we dis 
cover these branches to be made up of little cell 
separated by their partitions,.and containing the 
coloring matter which gives to the whole plant 
its rich or delicate green hue. The name assigned 
for this individual is Drapernaldia plumosa, 
which there are but three or four species knows 
in the United States. The generic name is after 
Drapernauld, a French naturalist, and the spect 
fic so called in allusion to its plumose or feathery 
form. Although in cell-formation the same get 
eral plan of development is observable as in 
plants of higher organization, yet the structure 
is entirely different from that of the ordinary 
vegetation of the ground. It occupies a position 
among the Alge, a numerous family, representa 


SS 


PICKING UP A PIN. 


A young man once went with letters of recom- 
mendation to a large banking establishment. He 
called on the gentleman who was at the head of 
it, full of hope and confidence that he should ob- 
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tives of which are found in all parts of the world, 
but by far the greater proportion of them deni- 
zens of the ocean. 

If we turn aside to some sluggish tributary in 
which a few partially decayed sticks are found, 
on examining these our attention will probably 
be arrested by curious little, slimy globe-like 
green tufts attached to them, and about the size 
of peas. The unaided eye will be able to detect 
no closer resemblance to a plant than what is af- 
forded by the color ; but a microscopic examina- 
tion will reveal an object of surprising beauty, 
and present to us a tree (so to speak) with innu- 
merable branches arranged in a somewhat sym- 
metrical manner. The structure is very similar 
to that of the former, but still it has its peculiar- 
ities, by which it may be readily distinguished. 
Itis found to be enclosed in a gelatinous envel- 
ope, which, however, is perfectly transparent un- 
der the glass. The name of this plant is Chae- 
tophora pisifurmis. The plants belonging to 
this family may be easily recognized by the bris- 
tle-shaped acuminations terminating the smaller 
branches, whence the generic name, signifying 
bristle like. The specific appellation has refer- 
ence to its pea-like form, Pisa being the Latin 
name for the Pea. There is one other species 
found in the U. States, C. endiviaefolia, which 


occurs in similar situations with the other, and is | 


perhaps generally more abundant. It is also en- 
closed in a gelatinous envelope, and spreads over 
the surface of the water in large and irregular- 
shaped masses. Examined under the microscope 
it presents an assemblage of branchlets unsym- 
metrically disposed, but from the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the cells and disposition of the 
green granules contained in them, it is also an 
interesting and beautiful object. 

In the course of our researches along the run- 
ning stream we may possibly find, attached to 
the stones, a very remarkable plant known to Al- 
gologists under the name of Batrachospermum 
moniliforme. Admitting we are so fortunate as 
to meet with this, the first attempt to remove a 
portion of it may possibly prove a failure, for, 
ilthough apparently grasped securely by the 
hand, as soon as it is detached it will probably 
make its escape and be carried away by the 
downward current : ,this is due to the gelatinous 
matter with which it is completely invested, and 
owing to which it is necessary to exercise some 
care in order to secure a portion. There is 
scarcely to be found in our fresh-water streams a 
more interesting or more beautiful object than 
this. Its graceful movement in the swift-run- 
ning water is at once attractive to the eye, but a 
portion of it transferred to a glass jar containing 
clear water, presents, when held up in the light, 
an exceedingly beautiful appearance. Hassel, 
in referring to the plants of this family, observes : 
“They are so extremely flexible that they obey 
the slightest motion of the fluid which surrounds 


them; and nothing can surpass the ease and 
grace of their movements. When removed from 
the water, they lose all form, and appear like 
pieces of jelly, without trace of organization ; 
on immersion, however, the branches quickly re- 
sume their former disposition.” 

We find it to be, like the foregoing, thickly 
set with branches, around which, disposed at 
nearly regular intervals, are little whorls com- 
posed of forked radiating filaments. If we place 
a small portion under the microscope, we discover 
that the branches, and fine, radiating filaments of 
the whorls, are made up of “ rounded cells, strung 
in a bead-like row,” which gives them a striking 
similarity to “frog spawn,” from which the 
generic name is derived, Batrachian being the 
name of the order comprising the Frog family 
—the specific distinction, from having a resem- 
blance toa string of beads. The dark colored 
grains we notice at the base of the ramelli (the 

‘minute filaments of the whorls) suggest the idea 
of fruit. If we compress them between two 
glasses and examine microscopically, we find them 
‘to consist also of exceedingly minute ramelli, 
‘dichotomously branched and densely packed, 
,radiating from a common point, and scarcely 
‘differing in their character from the ordinary 
| whorls. 
The term spore is applied to the fertilizing 
principle of Cryptogamous plants, but it has its 
| peculiar characteristics in the different natural 
‘orders of Ferns, Mosses, Liverworts, Lichens, 
| Fungi and Algae. Whether the minute ramelli 
_of the plant under notice are ¢we spores, or what 
office they perform as agents of fructification, 
‘has not been satisfactorily determined. This 
plant, we observe, is of a brownish color, some- 
times reddish or purple and often passing into a 
light green. 1t is exteusively distributed, not 
only throughout North America, but in South 
America, all over Europe, in Asia, and even in 
Australia. It belongs with the Chaetophora to 
the great family of Alge. 

Our fresh-water brooks abound with plants 
possessing many interesting microscopic charac- 
ters; and while the careless observer may regard 
these as objects insignificant and quite unworthy 
of notice, the true lover of nature, by an attentive 
research in this field of observation, derives 
therefrom a rich reward of satisfaction and plea- 
sure. But in all our inquiries in the study of 
Natural History, in any of its departments, while 
feelings of delight and admiration are excited by 
the exquisite beauty and perfection of the ob- 
jects claiming attention, let us not be forgetful of 
Him who formed them, and may we habituate 
ourselves ever to associate our thoughts of Him 
with the workmanship of his hands. H. J. 

West Chester, Pa., 3d mo. 25, 1861. 

iiasscseelililaibacaiiet 

Genius may be sometimes arrogant, but no- 
thing is so diffident as knowledge. 
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Compiied for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &e. 


For Tuirp Montu. 


1860. 1861. 
Rain during some portion of the 








24 hours, ‘ ; * 5 days. 5 days. 
Rain all, or ‘nearly all ‘day, . 2. 2 days. 
Snow, including very slight _ 6 + 6 days. 
© loudy, without storms, . ; = . = 
Clear as ordinarily accepted, 1m *t-) 





TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &c. 
1860. 1861. 
Mean temperature of the month at 
Pennsylvania Hospital, . 45.19d, 42.18 deg. 
Highest - si 70 * 74.50'** 
Lowest ” sis a a7. © 
Rain during the month, 1.41 in. 3.92 in. 
Deaths during the month, counting 
five curreut weeks in each year, 1000 1432 





Average of the mean temperatures of the 3d 

month for the past seventy-two years, 32.92 deg. 
Highest do. during thatentire period, 1859 48 25 * 
Lowest = “6 1843, 30.00 “ 

From the above it will be seen that, although 
the temperature of the month has been three 
degrees below that of /ast year, it yet exceeded 
the average for the pust seventy-two years very 
considerably. The early part of the month was 
unusually warm, and the third remarkably so, 
the thermometer varying, as to locality, from 71 
to 75, and even, in sume very warm situations, 
to 7% degrees! And, although we had one 
equally warm in the corresponding month ast 
year, that oceurred on the /ast day of the month. 

The seventh of this year presented quite a 
contrast, the mercury having fallen to 18 and 20 
degrees. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 2d, 1861. 

——— 
Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SOLITARY WORSHIPPER 


A single member of the Society of Friends, in Bos- 
ton, is said to have gone to their place of worship for 
some years after all his fellow-worshippers were dead. 


Alone and silent there he sat, 
Within the house of prayer; 

Where once with him his brethren met, 
In silent worship there, 

They all had gone: the young and old 
Were gathered to the dead ; 

He saw nv more their friendly looks, 
He heard no more their tread. 


Yet still he loved, a3 came the day, 
When they were wont to meet, 
To tread the old familiar way, 
And take bis ’customed seat. 
Plain was the place, an humble hall, 
In which he sat alone ; 
To show of forma, the pride of art, 
To him were all unknown. 


No organ pealed its solemn nots, 
No choir the stilloess broke, 
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No preacher read the sacred page, 
Or to his h: arer spoke ; 

He needed not these outward things 
To wake the reverent mind, 

For other ends than such as this, 
They seemed to him designed. 


In silence gathered to bimself, 
The Spirit he implored, 

And without speech, or outward sign, 
The Father he adored. 

And to his mind was opened then 
The meaning of the word, 

“ Ask and receive,” “seek ye and fiod ” 
The Spirit of the Lord. 


That Spirit strengthened and consoled, 
And gave him inward sight; 
And on his louely, darkened path 
It threw a heavenly light. 
Nomore alone! For he bad come 
To Zion’s holy hill, 
The city of the living God, 
That saints and angels fill. 


The elders there, with silver locks, 
The sisters’ modest grace, 

The young in all their innocence 
With glory filled the place ; 

No cloud of sorrow or of care 
A soul bad ever known, 

That in that bappy land he saw, 
Nor felt it e’er alone. 


Their looks of peace, and love unchanged, 
Assured his trembling soul ; 
And bade him banish every fear, 
And every doubt control. 
With them ag‘in, as when on earth, 
He held communion sweet; 
Aud, by their sympathy, was made 
For heaven’s own worship meet. 


tO 


CLOUDS. 


Ye veering clouds, that come and go 
On the blue boundless deep o’erhead | 
Ye isles—ye continents of snow, 
Man’s foot may never tread ! 
Where are your kin? the isles of sea 
Are fixed, not floating as are ye. 


Ye bend before the breezes, where 
The wind is always free ; 
Ye rock as lazily in air, 
As ships becalmed at sea. 
O sails that swell with every breeze— 
Divinely freighted argosies ! 


They say ye rise from depths profound, 
Ye soaring genii! 

From caves within the watery round 
Of ocean’s mystery. 

Bat where is hung the hidden door, 

That parts that fluctuating floor? 


Ye children of a smile and tear! 
Ye vagrant minstrels of the sky ! 
The poet’s soul alone may hear 
Your voiceless melody, 
With trembling joy he lists whene’er 
Ye sweep your slender harps of air. 


Ye purple scarfs that bind in one 
The varied bues of every zone! 
Ye mantles of a dying sun, 
That make his miracles your own! 
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Dl 
Where were ye wove? Whence were ye brought? 
What fingers your perfection wrought? 


Ye crumbling cloudbergs, washed with light! 
Ye avalanches, hanging there! 

Ye slipping glaciers, bluely bright! 
Volcanoes of translucent air! 

All forms of earth, and sea, and flame, 

And shapeless shapes without a name. 


Inverted mountains! there ye lie, 
Sublimely piled ia yonder skies, 
Qssa on Pelion: dimly high 
Earth’s regal peaks to meet you rise. 
But when the morning floods the sea, 
and land, and sky, where wiil ye be? 


Unfathomed deep—aérial tides— 

Inconstant ; but flow on, flow on; 

Full many a bark your billows rides, 

Full many a venture there has gone— 
Perchance all wrecked and tempest-driven ; 
But they that sirk, shall sink to heaven. 
Yorth Shore, Staten Island. 


— 
From Chambers’ Journal. 


SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


One of the chief subjects talked about since 
the House of Commons broke up for their holi- 
days, is the new project for bringing the electric 
telegraph into general use within the limits of 
London. Our skyward view is indeed intersect- 


ed by lines of wire stretched in sundry direc- 
tions; but as it costs from £60 to £70 a mile to 
set up a wire, the number of persons who are 
villing to add that amount to their business ex- 


penses is but few. Another objection is the ne- 
cessity for having a clerk specially trained to 
manipulate the instrument and send the messages. 
The new project includes the formation of a com- 
pany who, as yet in their preliminary state, hope 
to render the telegraph available to all classes of 
Londoners at a reasonable rate. They propose 
to lay a bundle of perhaps a hundred wires under- 
ground along some of the principal thorough- 
fares and through the parks, which will be more 
convenient and economical than carrying them 
through theair; and from these buried wires lines 
will be carried across the house-tops wherever 
required. Still further to facilitate operations, 
they will hire houses in suitable situations 
as supports for the air-lines, and build proper 
places on the roofs for the protection and attach- 
ment of the wires; and having done this, the 
houses will be sublet, subject to access by the 
telegraph company. This arrangement will ena. 
ble them to sell the exclusive use of a wire for 
one-sixth of the charge which must, under pre- 
sent circumstances, be incurred. Beside this, 
they offer an important advantage by making use 
of Professor Wheatstone’s instruments, which, by 
the simplicity of their construction, obviate cer- 
tain serious objections made against the use of 
the telegraph on the score of expense. One of 
these instruments is described as the automatic 
telegraph ; the other, the universal telegraph. 
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The latter is the most useful for short distances 
—say, one to three miles—and it is so easy of 
manipulation, that any intelligent person may 
send a messaye by it, though previously untrained 
to telegraph manipulation, for it is merely a small 
circular box, showing all round its edge the ex- 
tremities of a series of keys which operate simi- 
larly to the keys of a pianoforte. Kach key is 
inscribed with a letter of the alphabet, and ten 
others are set apart for the numerals | to 9 and 
0—hence it is easy to send a message by touch- 
ing key after key with the finger according to 
the letters which spell the words. The receiver 
of the message reads it off from a small dial. plate, 
of the size of an ordinary timepiece, on which 
the hand points to the several letters as fast as 
they are touched by the distant sender; and 
if the sender knows how to spell, there seems but 
little chance of making a mistake. 

The current which actuates each of the above- 
mentioned telegraphs is magnetic, not galvanic, 
hence no batteries are required, and the instru- 
ments are in consequence surprisingly portable. 
The mercantile portion of the community may 
now avail themselves of the telepraph to any ex- 
tent. Our government authorities are using the 
instrument at home, and sending it out to the 
colonies ; it is in daily use at the London Docks, 
and at docks on the Surrey side of the Thames. 
In the West India Docks, a different system is 
used, which involves an annual expense of £200 
for a royalty on batteries, and the employment of 
special clerks. The line from the Houses of 
Parliament to the queen’s printers, in Fleet 
Street, is worked by this new telegraph, and any 
M. P. may, if he pleases, spell out his message 
for himself without taking the clerk into his con- 
fidence ; what a convenience it will be when mes- 
sages can be sent at small cost and at any mo- 
ment to all parts of London! ‘Take one parti- 
cular only ; the possibility of inquiring before 
setting out whether the person you wish to see is 
at home or not—and in this one we see a saving 
of time to thousands of persons every day. 

To pass to another subject: it is with no little 
pleasure that we invite attention to the formation 
of a Society for Acclimatization of Animals, 
Birds, Fishes, Insects, and Vegetables, for, if pro- 
perly guided and supported, such a society may 
work and co-operate beneficially, not only for 
England, but for every country of the globe. We 
have repeatedly noticed in the columns, of this 
Journal the labors of the Société d’ Acclimation 
of France, and we hope to aid ere long in mak- 
ing known the proceedings of the society on this 
side the channel. For the present, we announce 
that they start with a distinguished list of pa- 
trons, and a council which includes the names of 
naturalists we!l known for their love of science— 
Tegetmeier, Waterhouse, Hawkins, with the Hon. 
Grantley F. Berkley as vice-president ; and Mr. 
F. T. Buckland as secretary, whose studious ac- 
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tivity in behalf of natural history has won him 
the favor both of savans and of the public. 

Of course, members are wanted : membership 
for life may be secured by a donation of £10, or 
yearly, by a subscription of £2, 2s., payable to 
the secretary at the offices 346 Strand, London. 
The purposes of the society, as set forth in the 
prospectus, are: ‘ The introduction, acclimatiz- 
ation, and domestication of all innoxious animals, 
birds, fishes, insects, and vegetables, whether use- 
ful or ornamental. The perfection, propagation, 
and hybridization of races newly introduced or 
already domesticated. ‘The spread of indigenous 
animals, ete., from parts of the United Kingdom 
where they are already known to other localities 
where they are not known. The procuration, 
whether by purchase, gift, or exchangeof animals, 
etc., from British colonies and foreign countries. 
The transmission of animals, ete., from England 
to her colonies and foreign parts, in exchange for 
others sent thence to the society. The holding 
of periodical meetings, and the publication of re 
ports and transactions, for the purpose of spread- 
ing the knowledge of acclimatization, and for in- 
quiry into the causes of success or failure.” The 
purposes look promising. We think them espe- 
cially worthy the attention of land-owners, as 
parks, moorlands, plains, woodlands, farms, 
poultry-yards, gardens, ponds, rivers, and the 
sea-shore may become more profitable, useful, or 
agreeable through the operations of this society. 

Encouraging proof of what can be accomplish- 
ed is shown in the interesting letter addressed to 
the 7imes by Mr. Wilson, who is known as the | 
Australian acclimatizer ; and we cannot conclude | 
our notice of the new society better than by a 
brief suwmary of his information. He tells us 
that nearly three hundred llamas and alpacas 
have been conveyed from South America to New 
South Wales and the colony of Victoria, and as 
there are nine hundred and eighty thousand 
square miles of grazing-ground in our antipodal 
possessions, there is little doubt but that the 
animals will find localities suited to their habits. 
What a prospect is thereby opened of abundant 
export of llama and alpaca wool within the next 
twenty years, as well as of merino, for which 
Australia is already famous! The alpacas have 
multiplied since their arrival in the colony ; deer 
and hares have also been introduced ; and en- 
couraged by this success, Mr. Wilson and his 
friends made an attempt to introduce the salmon 
into the colonial rivers. They raised £600 and 
sent out thirty thousand ova bedded in gravel, 
and with a stream of iced water constantly flow- 
ing over them; but the vessel, though a clipper, 
had a tedious voyage, the ice failed, and the ova 
consequently perished. This failure, however, 
is to be taken as experience, and an indication 
of the amount of difficulty to be overcome, and 
the attempt will be renewed; and as a nursery 
is already prepared in one of the southern rivers 


of Tasmania, we may perhaps hear, within th 
next five years, that the Tasmanians are eating 
native salmon. Meanwhile, the carp and goli. 
fish have been introduced into the lagoons an 
“water holes,” and from Mauritius a supply ¢ 
the gouramier, a fish originally from China, an 
described as ‘‘ the very best fresh-water pondfigh 
in the world.” The first experiment with this 
last, however, proved a failure. 

English pheasants are now so numerous jy 
Australia that the colonists can breed as many 
as they want; the same will shortly be the cay 
with partridges : the peacock is acclimatized, and 
now breeds wild in the bush ; and English song. 
birds have taken so kindly to their southen 
habitation, that many a settler may fancy hin 
self at home once more as he listens to thei 
warbling. There appears to be but little difficul 
ty in the transport of birds, and Mr. Wilsm 
says: ‘“‘I have good hopes of taking out evey 
English song-bird of any value, one after another, 
and giving each one a chance of showing hov 
far it is capable of adapting itself to a ner 
country, and a new set of circumstances.” Ther 
is at least one songster which the colonists may 
send usin return, the magpie or pied crow, whic 
has “a note so rich, and wild, and clear, that it 
would be a great addition to an English park.’ 
The kangaroos brought to the Zodlogical Garden 
have bred; and the black swan appears to thrive 
as well in our rivers as in those of Australia. 

If, as Geoffroy St. Hilaire says, there are on 
hundred and forty thousand different kinds d 
animals in the world, the resources for inter 
change are indeed great; and England, with he 
many colonies and wide spread commerce is, i 
all countries, the one best fitted to take the lead 
in carrying out the views of the Acclimatizatio 
Society. We see from the foregoing particulas 
how much can be accomplished on a small seal 
by private enterprise. How much more, ther, 
when every colony and every civilized county 
shall be co-operating in the work! And as te 
gards the actual transport, we have Mr. Wilson’ 
testimony as to the way in which difficulties ate 
lessened. ‘ Whatever I have requested,” he 
says, “has been granted most cheerfully by all 
to whom I have applied, er ee af 
course, the alpaca and salmon, which involved 
very considerable space and expense—lI hare 
never been asked for one farthing for freight ot 
passage for any of the things I have sent out ot 
received in return. Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, and 
Co., James Baines and Co., the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, Messrs Green, and, aboveall, 
Messrs. Wigram, have vied with one another 
in their willingness to assist, and have laid me 
under deep obligations by their hearty co-oper 
tion. And so with captains, mates, ete. Every 
sailor likes a pet, and my pheasants, fish, and 
song-birds have been nursed on board these ships 
with a tenderness worthy of Miss Nightingale.” 
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Let us add to this, that equal willingness has 
been shown by individuals in this country to re- 
ceive and nurse foreign birds and animals 
through their first stage of acclimatization. Lord 
Hill, in particular, has shown in his breeding- 
grounds at Hawkstone Park, Shropshire, how 
the strangers may be successfully accustomed to 
the new circumstances. 

A few items of news are worthy of notice as 
interesting to geographers: Messrs. Grant and 
Speke are on their way to, if not already arrived, 
in North-eastern Africa, there to accomplish new 
explorations. A government steam-sloop, the 
Pioneer, of three hundred and fifty horse-power, 
and especially fitted for service in Dr. Living- 
stone’s expedition, has sailed for the Zambezi. 
Hayti is commencing to bore artesian wells in 
her droughty districts. Important to mariners 
is the result of Captain Denham’s survey of 
Eastern Australia, in the Herald: one of his 
special objects was to examine the region of the 
great reefs for a safe and navigable channel in 
that dangerous latitude ; and itis now announced 
by authority, “ that a ship from the southward 
has only to be placed in 24° 8. 157° E., anda 
clear passage of one hundred and fifty miles wide, 
free of current, with a flowing south-east trade- 
wind, will lie before her for the eleven hundved 
miles to the Raine Island entrance to Torres’ 
Strait.” ‘The courses which she will have to 
steer through all the route are clearly defined ; 
hence this discovery is one that will facilitate 
the fast increasing traffic along that remote east- 
ern route. 

A writing instrament for blind persons has 
been recently invented by G. Wardlaw, M. 
A. residing at Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire, 
which he regards as peculiarly convenient and 
effective for such as are able to handle the pen 
with ordinary facility. Having nearly lost his 
sight by amaurosis, he contrived the instrument 
for his own use, and recommends it to others. 
Providing a simple and complete direction for 
the hand, it leaves the pen at liberty, so that the 
writing is performed with the same freedom as 
in the penmanship of those who have sight. The 
hand passes and repasses the same line, resting 
in the natural posture on a board sheath, under 
whieh the paper slides backward from the hand 
as line after line is written. The proper distance 
of each line is secured with mechanical precision 
by a series of notches in a central metallic ridge, 
upon which a small hammer works. The back- 
ward movement for each line is effected with in- 
stantaneous facility by a touch of the left-hand 
fingers, 
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If the line which separates vice from virtue, 
Were distinctly and legibly drawn, the mark 
would not last long; for so many would be 
crowding upon it, that it would very soon be 
obliterated. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS, 


Tue new Ams Hovss, for the County of Glouces- 
ter, N. J., is now completed. The edifice is of brick, 
102 feet in length by 40 deep, four stories high, and 
is supplied with pure water from a spring on the farm, 
which discharges 40 gallons per minute. The water 
is forced up into a basin or reservoir on a hill, and 
thence conveyed to the house, supplying every depart- 
ment and rising to the top of the roof. The Steward 
and Matron, with their paupers, removed from the old 
into the new house on the 25th of 3d month. 

Foreign News—Rvssia.—The imperial manifesto 
respecting the emancipation of the serfs has produced 
a most satisfactory impression at Warsaw. A depu- 
tation from the delegation of the citizens immediately 
complimented the Polish noblemen and the agricul- 
tural societies, which recently and spontaneously 
recommended the emancipation of the serfs. They 
also expressed a hope that reforms concerning the 
Polish peasantry will soon be carried out. 

The Patrie contains the following telegram: “ Prince 
Gortschakoff has announced that reforms will! short! 
be granted, that a-Council of State will be instituted. 
and that all the towns of Poland will have elective 
municipal councils. The municipal elections are to 
commence immediately.” 


EnGLanpD.—A Russian ship, having on board one 
thousand tons of Welsh steam coal, bas blown up in 
the British channel, in consequence of the accumula- 
tion of gas. She went down almost immediately, 
and twelve of the crew are believed to have perished. 

There is @ project to turn Thames Tunnel into a 
railway. 

ENGLISH AND Frencu PostaGe.—It is calculated that 
the French Post conveyed during the past year 300,- 
000,000 private letters, and 32,000,000 letters for 
the Government, giving an average of eight letters 
per anoum for each inhabitant cf France; the average 
for Eegland per head being twenty-four. 

Locomotives Crossing THE SusQqueHANNA.—The 
Delaware Gazette sass that the engines on the passen- 
ger trains of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad have commenced running through from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore and back again. Heretofore 
the engine from Pailadelphia took the train only to 
the Susquehanna, when the passengers were trans- 
ferred to another train at Havre-de-Grace, and a differ- 
ent engine hauled them to Baltimore. Now the 
engine, mail, baggage and sleeping car are all run on 
the bat and carried over, and in a few days the pas- 
senger cars will be carried over in the same way. 
This will be a saving of one engine to each train on 
the road, and a great saving of time in crossing the 
river. 

RESEARCHES IN AFRica.—An expedition has been 
set on fuot in Germany to make search in Central 
Africa for Dr. Edward Vogel, who, years sigte, was 
on his return from Lake Tsad to the Nile, and who is 
supposed to have been imprisoned, and perhaps be- 
headed by the Sultan of Wadai. The attempt will 
be made ascertain his fate, to recover any remains 
of his journal, and to prosecute bis geographical and 
scientific inquiries. 

Favorable accounts had been accidently forwarded 
of the well-being of the Livingstone expedition, Dr. 
Livingstone especially being stout and well. They 
are probably about at the end of their return journey 
to Teti from Linvanti, expecting to meet the members 
of the University expedition, who are now in the 
river. 


CaPITAL PUNISHMENT TO BE ABOLISHED.—The Senate 


of Massachusetts to day, passed a bill abolishing 
capitel punishment by a vote of 18 yeas to 16 nays. 
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Miynesota Fur Trape.—During the past year the 
fur trade of St. Paul footed up $174,715, exclusive of 
the furs which passed through that city tu Eastern and 
Eurvpean markets. The sources from whence these 
furs are derived are priocipally from the valley of the 
Red River of the North, from the country occupied by 
the Winnebago, Cuippewaand Sioux Indians. Buttak- 
ing into account the scattering amounts brought in, 
and those collected through the country by small 
dealers, it would be safe to estimate the sales of the 
last year at about $200,000. In 1859 the export of furs 
frem St. Paul was estimated at $!20,000<-so0 it will 
be seen that there has been a gratifying intcrenge in 
this branch of our commerce during the Jast year.— 
St. Paul Pioneer. 


Cuanaine Tae Location or THE ALMsHouse.—A bill 
has been introduced into the State Senate to authorize 
the city of Philadelphia to dispose of the present Alms- 
house grounds and buildings. The first section provides 
for the sale of the Almsbouse property, and the erec- 
tion of more suitable buildings elsewhere, including a 
House of Correction. It also provides for a loan to 
pay for the purchase of groand and for the erection of 
buildings, and all moneys or ground rents received 
from said sales are to be appropriated to the payment 
of the loan. The other sections provide for the reser- 
vation of forty acres for the public pirk, and also of 
sufficient ground at two points for tbe erection at some 
future time of abutments and approaches for building 
suitable bridges to cross the Schuykill river, Since 
the Almshouse was built at Blockley, the city has 
grown up to and beyond it, and the welfare of the 
tenants of the institution, as well as the interests of 
the city and district in which it is located, would be 
served by its removal to a point more distant from the 
thickly settled parts of the city. 


Tug New Hovust oF Correction.—In accordance with 


a resolution passed by the committee of Councils, a} 


sub-committee has been for some time engaged in se- 
lecting a -ite fur the new House of Correction. The 
committee met, and, after discussing the various locali- 
ties examiced, adopted a resolution recommending the 
general commiitee to advise Councils to purchase the 


property known as the Williams estate for that pur- | 


pose. This pre perty is situated on the Pennypack creek, 
on the line of the Trenton Railroad, abouteigiht miles 
north of the State House, and contains one hundred 
and twenty acres. The committee states that the 
land can be obtained for a reasonable price, is admir- 
ably adapted to farming purposes, and is accessible to 
the city ; but they more parricularly recommend iton 
account of its healthy location. 
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Frovr ann Meav.—The Flour market is steady with 
alight sales to retaillers.and bakers, $5 31 a 5 37} 
per bard for superfine; $5 50a 581 for extra: $6 
a 6 50 extra family, and 6 75 a 7 50. for fomay Joes 
Very little doing iu Rye Flour or Corp Meal. 
former is celltmg at $350. The latter is held $2 “ 
Pennsylvania, and Brandywine $3 12, 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat continues light. 
It is in demand, however, only for milling. 
of 1500 busbels fair and prime Penna. and Western 
red at $1 32a 133. White is searce and ranges from 
$1 40 a 155. 
of dry new yellow at 62c afloat, and at 60 € in store. 
Oats are stendy at 33¢ for Pennsylvania and 31} 
cents for Delaware, New York Spring Barley is 
worth 78 cents. Barley Malt ranges from 85 to 95c. 

CuioverskeD ie in good demand. Sales of Ohio 
prime at $4 622475 per 64 Ibs. Timothy ravges 
from $2 50 to 281. Flaxseed is steady at $1 50. 


Sales of 


IN 


Rye is selling at 68 cents. Corn—Sales | 
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SWEGO VILLAGE SCHOOL, N. Y. 
() Amy Drory, Principal. 

This Boarding School will open its Summer Session 
on the 9th of 5th Month, and continue twenty weeks, 
as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. 
and Painting will be taught. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pa 
able ia advauce, the remainder at the middle of the 
term. 

Drawing and Painting extra. 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietor. 

Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, John D, 
4th mo, 13, 1861. 


Drawing 


Wright, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


YRIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s ani 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 


Hats made ty 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Ste. Ss 
Amos J. Micuener. Philada. 


4th mo. 6th, ™ 


TOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL-“FOk 
Vv GIRLS.—The Spring Session will commence 
4th mo. 3d, and continue 3 mos, The Autumn Ses 
sion, 10th mo. Ist, and continue as per Circular, 
For Circulars apply to 
MARY 8S. LIPPINCOTT, Proprietress, 
Moorestown P,. U., Burlington County, N, J. 
or LIPPINCOTT & PARRY, 
S. W. cor. Second aud Market, Philade!phia, 
4th mo, 6th, 1861. 
\LDRIDGE?. S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL,—Po 
Youth of both sexes. The Summer term wil 
open Fifth mo. 21st, and continue 20 weeks. ‘Terms, 
$60 per Session. For particulars, address the Prin. 
cipal, ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 23—2mo. 


So TO FRIENDS.—In consequence of the 
| frequent and continual calls on us, by Friends, 
supply them with Plain Hats, there bei ing now 0 
Friend in the trade that we know of—we bave com 
cluded to resume this tranch of the business. 
We propose keeping a stock on band, and to hare 
them made to order tor those who may prefer it. 
Having had considerable experience in this par 
ticular, we respectfully sclicit the custem of Friends 
and wi'l spare no paine to suit and pleare them. 
Our Store isin Third Street, below Arch, N», 4h 
East side. yi 
pemh..Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Steet) 
North side, up stairs. 
SMEDLEY BROS: 
3 mo. 23—3 mos. i 


HARON FE MAL E SEMINARY. The bering tera 
S of this institution will commence on the Ist of 4t 
mo., 1861, and continue in session five months. The 
course of tuition embraces all the branches of a tho 
rough English and Classical education. 

Circulars, giving terms and other particulars, maj 
be had ot application to the Principals, Darby, P. U. 
or to Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch St., Philada. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, 


3mo., 9 --6t. Principals. 
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